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Intric: Football 


y Needed to Master 
.me, Says Gil Dobie. 


Years of S 
Modern 


Spring practice for football is on. Already 
the football men are practicing in order that 
thousands may be thrilled for a few week-ends 
next fall. So intricate is the game, so grimly 
necessary is it to WIN next September, that 
team candidates are already ruffling the soft 
sod with their cleats. 

More intensively than ever before Mr. Gil 
Dobie, Cornell coach, is putting his men 
through the spring practices. “We have to do 
it” he says. “The game is getting to be too 
intricate to make it safe to depend entirely on 
fall work. They fail to consider the fact that 
men are in college primarily for the purpose 
of gaining an education in the class room and 
laboratory. If they had nothing else to do, 
nothing else to think of, perhaps the boys 
could learn with some thoroughness this new 
game of football in two or three years. At 
present, though, that is impossible if they are 
to pay ‘adequate attention to college work.” 


Football would be a far better game for 


college men, Mr. Dobie believes, if they would 
take the lateral pass, the shift, the spread 
plays and the huddle out entirely. 

“I lecture,” the Cornell coach continued, “pe- 
fore football classes in the University of 
Illinois summer school for six weeks each year. 
In that time, devoted intensively to football, it 
is possible to do little more than scratch the 
surface of the most intricate sport in existence. 
Yet I have to try to teach the same things to 
my squad here in the fall when they report to 
me at 5 or 5:30 each evening after a long day 
in class rooms and laboratories, and they are 
still facing a couple of hours of study later on 
in the evening.” 


Womens’ Athletic Conference 

The 200 delegates from over 100 colleges 
are gathering at Ithaca, New York for the 
fifth National: Athletic Conference for Ameri- 
can college women. 

Laden with “problems” the delegates are 
accepting the hospitality of Cornell University 
for April 21, 22 and 23. Im addition to the 
teas, dances, etc., there are to be round table 
discussions on “Athletics for All” and “Ath- 
letics for the Few”, award for “merit or “spir- 
it”, Sports Days, Intercollegiate Competition, 
Finances, and a National Athletic Honorary 
Society. 


Proper Case for Clemency 


Out of a total registration of just over 300,- 
205 students in the Harvard Law School signed 
a petition for executive clemency in the case 
of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti. 


“We believe that investigations have raised 
serious questions as to the value and credibility 
of certain testimony given at the trial,” the 
petition says. ‘We feel hat the new evidence 
which has been discovered since the trial has 
thrown further doubt on their guilt.” 

“Since the law of this Commonwealth has 
precluded the Supreme Judicial Court from 
expressing its independent judgment as to 
whether the evidence is sufficient to support 
the verdict, and as to whether a new trial 
should be given on the basis of newly dis- 
covered evidence, we respectfully urge Your 
Excellency that this is a proper case for the 
exercise of the discretion which is confided in 
you by the Constitution.” 

The Harvard Liberal Club sent a similar 
petition to Governor Alvin T. Fuller. 


A Crying Need 

“What the college needs is a real good cheer 
leader.” Students are saying this at the pres- 
ent time when new campus leaders of all 
sorts are being chosen for the coming year. 

“Catch them young and train them well” is 
the motto of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where the second annual school for 
cheer leaders is being attended by high school 
students from all parts of the state. The dele- 
gates are being shown “the best way of leading 
yells,’ and are being instructed “in the con- 
trolling of a rooting section at large gather- 
ings”. The methods emphasized are those for 
bringing out the “best spirit” in the rooters. 

“We are not looking for just a cheer leader, 
the Student Council of the University of Colo- 
rado announces apropos the coming student 
elections. “If the University of Colorado is 
to make a creditable comeback in athletics next 
year, it will be necessary to have student sup- 
port of a high calibre and much of this will 
depend on the marshal.” Perhaps the Univer- 
sity of Kansas has the men Colorado wants, as 
a candidate for the office advertises himself 
in The Kansan thusly: 

“The election of Joe Ellis for cheer leader 
would assure the student body of no more em- 
barrassing flops in the cheering at basketball 
games in the future.” His rival is also a ca- 
pable man, if his political blurb is to be cred- 
ited: “experience! experIENCE! EXPERI- 
ENCE! Bates Huffaker has EXPERIENCE!” 


Cash Prizes for Plays 


Cash prizes and publication and stage pro- 
duction of their plays, are promised for the 
winning playwrights in the contest announced 
by the National Drama League of America and 
the Little Theatres. 

One of the four divisions of the contest is 
exclusively for undergraduates: one-act plays 
based on incidents of American history, real 


or imaginary. The other three divisions are: 
experimental one-act plays, short Biblical 
plays, and full length dramas of any theme 
and treatment. 

Each college is to send its best manuscript 
to be judged at a state center, June 1. After 
these elimination contests the final judging of 
the national contest will take place. 


Editor or Spokesman? 


A Move is Made to Control Editor of 
University or Oregon Daily 


F a proposed amendment to the student con- 

stitution of the University of Oregon is 
passed, The Daily Emerald editor will 
take his orders hereafter from the Student 
Council. A committee on publications elected 
by that body will determine the policy of the 
paper. 

Hugh Biggs, president of the student body, 
endorses the plan as a student check on the 
freedom of the editor. He is of the opinion that 
in “a purely academic and impersonal way 
some capable and representative group could 
ably assist in better promoting the interests of 
the entire student body.” “I don’t think The 
Emerald editor has any more right to claim 
absolute liberty in his office any more than 
the president of the student body, or other 
officials,” he said. 


Gadfly to Student Rulers. 

The Emerald, piloted by Sol Abramson, 
is opposed to the change. “The Emerald 
should be free to criticize,” he declares editor- 
ially, “else is there not danger that the student 
officials will become a law unto themselves? 
The results of this vicious piece of legislation 
would be the reduction of The Emerald 
to a publicity sheet for the legislative bodies. 
The right to independent criticism would be 
lost. Students of any principle would refuse 
to accept the editorship under such restric- 
tions, and The Emerald, as far as any 
editorial worth is concerned, might just as well 
be discontinued.” 

Several outside newspaper editors back The 
Emerald editor in his opposition. Said Mr. 
Fred L. Boalt, editor, Portland News: 

“An analogous situation would be for me to 
submit editorial policies of the Portland 
News to Mayor Baker. Before I would sub- 
mit to such a condition I would quit my job. 
What the University needs is a free and un- 
trammeled newspaper reflecting the honest 
opinions of the editor and nobody else, with 
the columns open at all times to divergent opin- 
ions. The plan suggested would give you not 
a newspaper but a propaganda sheet.” 


Emerald’s Record. 

The Emerald has made a name for it- 
self as an exceptional student publication. Its 
outstanding accomplishment this year was to 
play a large part in bringing about the new 
educational system outlined by Sol Abramson in 
The New Student, March 30. It recent- 
ly crossed swords with the Student Council on 
freshman disciplinary measures. The Student 
Council decreed, The Emerald says, “that 
the best interests of the university would be 
served by freshman disciplinary measures, by 
committees that would go out into the state 
to solicit students, by a huge basketball pav- 
ilion, and soon. The Emera!d thought the 
opposite for the very same reasons”. 
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Good Work 

A GREAT deal of praise is due the Na- 

tional Student Federation of America and 
the Radcliffe Student Government Association 
for jointly undertaking at this time a nation- 
wide student poll on the question of arbitrat- 
ing our disputes with Mexico. While profes- 
sional patriots rant and see all student criti- 
cism as Machinations of Malevolent Moscow, 
these students are quietly setting out on the 
huge task of launching their referendum. We 
infer from this that they do not hold with 
some Legionaires that Messrs. Coolidge and 
Kellogg have pronounced the final word on 
foreign policy and that this word has a divine 
sanction it were blasphemy to question. 

“For the first time, when a great issue of 
American foreign policy arises, the students of 
America find themselves with a national or- 
ganization through which they may act,” says 
a letter announcing the referendum. While this 
is something to be thankful for there is still 
the unfortunate fact that the appearance of 
this great issue of American foreign policy will 
find so large a number of American students 
with no opinion to express. We hope that after 
compiling the returns on this referendum the 
Federation will set about discovering just how 
it can help to further a permanent and more 


than skin-deep interest in international affairs. 


Some student papers are doing their bit 
toward creating an informed student opinion 
on international matters. More of them than 
ever before are carrying columns of news 
labelled “The World Outside” giving brief 
digests of world happenings. Some intelligent 
student editorials have been written lately on 
our relations with Mexico, China and Nicara- 
gua. The series of New Student articles 
on China have been widely reprinted. 

The most encouraging sign is the proposed 
non-partisan course on war at Wesleyan 
University. The course will depend greatly, as 
every course does, on the instructor who offers 
it However even with the least inspiring of 
teachers a course of this type should set stu- 
dents to thinking about this important topic. 


Will It Blow Over ? 

EADERS of The New Student will 

have noticed by this time how the West 
Chester Normal School affair fits into the gen- 
eral pattern of such incidents. We have from 
the cautious and diplomatic heads of the in- 
stitution no sound reason for the professors’ 
dismissal. Friends of the dismissed men are 
assuming, and justly so, that the act was com- 
mitted in subservience to the attack of local 
patrioteers. The air is thick with rumor. Stu- 
dents and faculty members fulminate; the 
American Legion answers, while trustees and 
Principal sit back and say nothing. They are 


patiently waiting for the storm to blow over. 
If the West Chester case runs true to form 
the Principal has chosen the right course. 
There have been many similar cases where 
dismissed professors put too much faith in 
the loyalty of their students to the principle 
of free speech. But if the student resistance 
to this disgraceful act continues a new preced- 
ent will be set in college annals. Principals 
vill hesitate in the future before they bow to 
extra-collegiate “red” hysteria. If the students 
tamely submit we predict that this institution 
will cease to be a fit place for intelligent and 
self-respecting students. Those students will 
be sorry they did not fight for their rights 
as learners eyen at the risk of joining the 
ever-increasing kicked-out-of-college list. 


WINDMILL 


The Campus Loudspeaker 

The Windmill has watched with in- 
terest the growth of that going institu- 
tion, the college press bureau. One college 
official, among others, whose job The Wind- 
mill covets not is that of press bureau direc- 
tor. We have come in America to consider aca- 
demic achievement measurable somehow by 
newspaper space; to prosper the college must 
receive as much as possible of “favorable” 
publicity. Thus the publicity director’s job 
entails keeping news out of the papers as 
much as keeping the college in the headlines. 
The stories that newspapers hunger and thirst 
for are stories of undergraduates, debauch- 
ery and radicalism—that team of deans’ night- 
mares—while sober and unsensational ac- 
counts of scholastic prowess are not wanted 
by the press. 

There remains only the sprightly stories of 
how 217 seniors prefer blondes, while 87 take 
oatmeal for breakfast; how President Hand- 
shaker told a perfectly killing story that had 
everyone laughing for the rest of the evening 
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at the Rotarian banquet; how Rey. Schmeer 
held the audience spellbound at the dedication 
of the new goalposts. With few exceptions 
the college news releases that fall into The 
Windmill’s hands are of this type. 


The color scheme for the Junior Prom at 
Purdue University this year will be Old Gold 
and Black. Parents who are receiving frantic 
calls these days for the price of rented dress 
suits, corsages and taxicab fares are wondering 
what the Black is supposed to symbolize. 


One hundred dollars has been awarded by 
the New York Evening Post for the 
prize winning student essay on what is respon- 
sible for the “wave” of mental depression in 
the schools and colleges. The Windmill’s 
private detective in the colleges reports that the 
only wave to be seen thereabouts is the per- 
manent one. 


“ . . a bill (was) introduced into the Ne- 
braska State Legislature (by) a former school 
teacher providing for courses in ‘common hon- 
esty, morality, courtesy, obedience to law, re- 
spect for the flag, respect for parents and 
the home, and the dignity and necessity of 
honest labor’ to be given in all the grade and 
high schools of the State."—Harvard 
Crimson. 

If this bill becomes a law The Windmill 
fervently prays that no Nebraska weman who 
considers herself a lady will consent to marry 
a man who received a grade of less than C 
in this course. 
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LETTER BOX 


Uncolored News 
Sirs: On behalf of the several hundreds of 
Chinese students in New York, we take the 
pleasure to express to you our hearty apprecia- 
tion for the impartial, righteous and sympa- 
thetic attitude of your paper toward the re- 
cent situation in China. 


We have been greatly disappointed that the 
American public have been betrayed by the re- 
cent colored news dispatches from the Ameri- 
can correspondents in China. It is only to the 
American student class that we are looking 
for the better and truthful interpretation of 
the New China and for the keeping-up of our 
long-established friendship and good will in 
the future. Hoping that the upright spirit of 
your paper be continued and promoted, Yrs., 
ete. H. C. Wu and Edgar C. Tang, National 
Affairs Committee, Chinese Students in New 
York. 


The Other Side 

Sirs: In your issue of March 24, 1927, page 
four, under the head Bibliographies on China 
and Mexico your magazine lists The Mexican 
People and the Church by Arturo M. Elias, 
half-brother of Plutarco Calles, president of 
Mexico. 

The old Latin axiom Audi Et Alteram 
Partem (hear the other ‘side also) calls you 
to be fair. Therefore I am sending you four 
pamphlets on the Catholic and American side 
ot the question. 
let your readers know of this other side. Yours, 
etc. Father Terence King, Director The 
Maroon, Loyola University, La. 

(The pamphlets in question are published by 
the Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. 
—Ed.) 


Live Whitman, Too 

A letter to “a group of Pomona students”: 

I am a subscriber to The New Student 
and I noticed in the issue of April 13th that 
a group of students of Pomona College are 
intent upon arousing a greater interest in 
Walt Whitman and his poetry. A project of 
theirs is to erect two statues of the poet— 
one in Manhattan, and one in Los Angeles. 

It is most gratifying to hear of anyone in 
California who is interested in Whitman. 
California—the land of Mooney trials, labor 
union haters, the happy hunting ground for 
Aimee McPherson. It has always been a 
puzzle that Upton Sinclair was able to stay 
and carry on his work as long as he has. It 
is indeed a great field in which to start an 
appreciation of Whitman, (which is not meant 
to imply that California is the only state 
that needs a greater understanding of the 
poet). 

But before you erect your statues to Whit- 
man, may I call your attention to a sentence 
in Chapter XXII of Nietzsche’s “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,” “Take heed lest a statue crush 
you.” It would be well to read that whole 
chapter on The Bestowing Virtue, as well as 
the prologue to Zarathustra, for it has the 
same attitude towards disciples that Whitman 
had when he said 

I am the teacher of athletes. 

He most honors my style who learns 
under it 

To destroy the teacher.” 


Fairness demands that you - 


There is another line of Whitman’s that 
we can well ponder over: 

“IT and mine do not convince by argu- 
ments, similes, or rhymes; (for 
statues) 

We convince by our presence.” 

—The Open Road. 

Propaganda for Whitman’s ideas would be 
much more effective if his admirers were liv- 
ing moving statues who could convince by their 
very personalities rather than by erecting a 
few cold bronze statues of the poet which 
would mean very little to anyone not already 
acquainted with his works. 

I wish you every success in your efforts to 
increase the interest in Whitman’s poetry, for 
right now this country with its present for- 
eign policy is sadly in need of his principles 
of human brotherhood. 

Yrs. ete., J. E. Phillips. 


JOURNALISM 


‘Collegiate Stuff’? Wanted 


“Collegiate stuff” continues to be wanted by 
the newspapers. Football, college morals, the 
“revolt”, and, during the past few months, the 
“suicide wave” still made good copy for the 
daily papers. 

The latest effort along this line is a pro- 
posal for an international newspaper service of 
student writers by the United Feature Syndi- 
cate of New York, an organization owned and 
operated by the United Press. 

As a starting point for this service the Syn- 
dicate has sent out a call for student articles, 
not to exceed 500 words, “giving a direct, vital- 
ized and intelligent cross-section of youthful 
thought and outlook”. Five or six of the most 
important and interesting articles so secured 
will be organized into a weekly service for 
Saturday or Sunday publications. Thirty-three 
and one third per cent of the gross proceeds 
from the sale of the articles will go to the 
writers. 

Here are a few of the twelve suggested 
topics: 

1. What Three Americans do you Consider 


are Having the Most Influence upon the 
Thought of American Youth? 
2.Is Judge Ben Lindsay’s Companionate 


Marriage Proposal a Remedy? 

3. Is Christianity Destined to Endure? 

4. It has been stated that the revolt in China 
has run the death-knell of “White man’s 
vaunted supremacy”. What is your opinion? 

5. Is the United States becoming imperial- 
istic? Are we on the way of Rome? 

6. Are the colleges molding or are they be- 
ing molded by public opinion? 


A novelist, a chief surgeon, and a chief en- 
gineer are among those who will contribute to 
a series of articles in the Ohio State Lan- 
tern on “What I Would Do if I were Going 
through the University Again”. 


College students on the West Coast want 
more intercollegiate news; the college radio 
stations want something tangible to do. Con- 
sequently The Stanford Daily (Stan- 
ford University) and The Daily Bruin 
(University of California, So. Br.) have es- 
tablished a radio news service. As yet only 
small news items have been transmitted, but 
the editors point out that the service is “yet 
young.” 


No War With China 

One hundred fifty students met at 
Vanderbilt University, from Peabody 
College, Scaritt College, Fisk University, 
Vanderbilt School of Religion, Southern 
Y. M. C. A. College, Meharry Medical 
School, A. & I. S. C., and the Vander- 
bilt College of Arts and Sciences. The 
following resolutions were unanimously 


adopted after some discussion. 


1. Resolved:—That this group of stu- 
dents enrolled in the colleges and uni- 
versities of Nashville, Tennessee, go on 
record as opposing any militaristic or 
imperialistic policy of the U, S,. 

2. Be it further resolved:—That 
gzroup petition the government of the 
United States to withdraw its military 
forces in China, recognizing the responsi- 
bility of and depending upon the Na- 
tionalists’ government to protect the citi- 
zens of the U. S. in China. 

3. Be it further resolved:—That we 
urge other student groups in America to 
study the Chinese situation and make 
known their convictions, 

A copy of these resolutions was wired 
to Secretary Kellogg, and the following 
ecablegram was sent to the Student Chris- 
tian Associations of China: 

“We sympathize with Chinese students 
in their aspirations for national unity 
and sovereignty.” 

(Stgened) 

One Hundred and Fifty American Students 
in Seven Nashville, Tennessee Colleges. 


this 


Will Discuss China 


The University of Pennsylvania Forum 
announces a meeting on the present crisis in 
China, to be held Saturday, April 30. Lewis 
Gannett of the Nation, Professor Harry 
Ward, Congressman Stephen G. Porter and 
others will speak. Afternoon and evening ses- 
sions will be held, with time allowed for stu- 
dent discussion. There will also be a dinner, 
for which there will be a charge of $1.00. 
Students who wish to attend are urged to 
communicate with Mr. Sol Auerbach, 223 South 
47th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Historian Must Be Free 


By FRANK H. HANKINS. 


| AN address reported in the morning paper 
no less a personage than the Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes declares that freedom of learn- 
ing is the basis not only of sound democratic 
institutions but of social progress itself. This 
is profoundly true and it is to the everlasting 
shame of our half-perfected democracy that so 
fundamental a doctrine should be so easily and 
frequently forgotten. How easily and often is 
set forth with careful attention to accuracy of 
historical fact by Miss Bessie L. Pierce in 
Public Opinionandthe Teach- 
in.¢g of History. 

In the first quarter of her volume she 
sketches in a very dry, matter-of-fact manner 
the development of national and local legisla- 
tion relating to history teaching, required 
courses and text up to 1917. There is a chap- 
ter on “Disloyalty Charges Against Teachers 
Since 1917”, another on “Attempts to Control 
Textbooks” and a final one on “The Attack on 
History Textbooks Since 1917”. There are 
appended various reports of committees and 
commissions, all of decided historical interest. 
It is far from an eloquent volume. Fact upon 
fact files before the reader’s eyes in seried 
columns with cold, logical precision with no 
blare of trumpets and little emotional appeal 
other than that which such facts themselves 
make to the reader. 

Piain and Sober Account. 

Nevertheless, it is a highly useful record and 
one which all lovers of freedom of thought and 
teaching should welcome. Even without em- 
hellishments the plain accounts make the action 
of many super-patriots and religio-patriotic 
bodies look extremely silly, indeed asinine, 
from eyen so short a perspective as we now 
enjoy. One can only hope, but not too opti- 
mistically, that the lesson will not be lost be- 
fore the next conflict. The turmoil which war 
sets up in the emotions, not merely of the 
average man, but of the pretended leaders of 
light and learning, is almost unbelievable. Even 
one who knows that unreason and mob spirit 
take the seats of judgment and authority at 
such times finds it almost impossible to under- 
stand the puerility, the lack of consistency, the 
depth of the spirit of persecution, that the so- 
called “better elements” of the community will 
manifest. Intolerance becomes a virtue, while 
ignorance, combined with strong emotion, cre- 
ates an attitude of self-righteousness and con- 
sciousness of worth. It is at such times that 
“goodness”, as popularly conceived, becomes a 
danger to the public welfare and “good” men 
are in the greatest danger of committing evil 
deeds. 

The problem of maintaining liberty of teach- 
ing is a perennial one. No form of political 
organization automatically guarantees it. It 
may flourish under autocracy and be annihil- 
ated by communism. Nor is its restriction 
peculiar to the fields of history and the social 
studies, as many of our dogma-ridden radicals 
would have us suppose. Two decades ago some 
colleges were greatly agitated over “higher 
criticism”. Bible departments were under fire, 
professors were dismissed, books and _ periodi- 
cals were banned. Most of these same pro- 
fessors are now ranked among the conserva- 


Public Opinion and the Teach - 
ing of History. by Bessle L. Pierce. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. $5.25, 


tives and the same books and periodicals have 
likewise become strong supports of the faith. 
Within the past three generations geology, 
biology, psychology, and sociology have all 
been subjected to determined attack, as have 
also individual teachers in economic theory, 
labor problems, international trade, money and 
banking, railroads, corporations and trusts and 
ether social studies. It’s another case of eter- 
nal vigilance and our hats are off to those who 
pay the price. 

That ex-Secretary Hughes is right is clear 
on a moment’s reflection. The one liberty that 
is basic to all others is freedom of speech and 
publication. It is the sensitive register of the 
temper of public toleration and the extent of 
the right of individual variation from group 
standards. Freedom of teaching is one of its 
most important phases. It is only through the 
preservation of this latter right that scholars 
can be free to pursue the elusive truth un- 
trammelled and make their findings the pos- 
session and basis of thought and action in the 
coming years. 


Whatever checks it defeats both democracy, 
or the right of the people to know what is 
truest and soundest, and progress, or the neces- 
sity of more accurate knowledge in order to 
guide the future in a surer light. 

But in the fields of history and the social 
studies the practical problems involved are by 
no means simple. Here, much more than in 
the pure sciences, there is the perpetual jinx 
of propaganda. Here both radicals and con- 
servatives are equally guilty and the poor pub- 
lic is almost inevitably divided into rather 
solid right and left phalanxes each eagerly ab- 
sorbing its pet brand of pabulum, while in be- 
tween is a more or less disordered mass of con- 
fused and puzzled moderates. But how can one 
avoid propaganda in the writing of history, or 
in any of the less exact sciences? Only a frac- 


tion of actual happenings are known; some- 
times these are not the most important; the 
significance of historical facts changes with the 
evoluion of social life and theory, so that, in 
our changing age, history must be rewritten 
each generation from a new viewpoint. Old 
“facts” are dropped and new ones substituted 
and a new orientation given the whole. It is 
not a bit amusing, therefore, to see those who 
criticize others for “writing history for a pur- 
pose”, exemplify the fault they berate. They 
also write history for a purpose, only their 
purpose is different and, whether or not we 
agree with it, makes all the difference in the 
world between good and bad history. 

There is no infallible solution. It only re- 
mains clear that the professional historian, like 
the scholar in other fields, should be given a 
clear and undisputed right to be heard. We 
must rely on free discussion, criticism and the 
cultivation of objective-mindedness to counter- 
act the views of partisanship. Meanwhile state 
legislatures and school boards will, in a dem- 
ocracy, be subject to constant and occasionally 
intimidating pressure in the selection of teach- 
ers and texts; publishers will be compelled for 
pecuniary reasons to recognize popular prej- 
udices; and the Knights of Columbus and the 
Methodist Board of Public Morals, in the in- 
terest of outworn social values, will continue 
their nefarious and devious efforts to corrupt 
the seekers after truth and enlightenment. 


BOOKS, BRIEFLY MENTIONED 

The proposed Wesleyan University course on 
War has evoked widespread interest in the 
colleges. The complete Undergraduate Report, 
of which this proposal is a part, is published 
as an official bulletin of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. Inquiries should be di- 
rected to that address. 

Religiononthe Campus, a resume 
of the National Student Conference, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Dec. 28, 1926 to Jan. 1, 1927. Asso- 
ciation Press. 347 Madison Ave., New York. 
$1.50. 


Co-Ed 
By VIRGINIA NELSON 
(University of Oklahoma Magazine) 


was not so much a room, as a personality 

— a personality of youth, and romance, and 
a light heart. Across the bed was flung a 
futuristic looking “Indian blanket”, in which 
no self-respecting Indian would have appeared, 
and at the head, in a gaudy little heap were 
pillows—dozens of them, orange and pink and 
orchid. On top of them sprawled an elongated 
French doll, with absurd lank legs and start- 
ling scarlet hair. 

The dressing table was a litter of Coty and 
Houbigant and Golliwog. Over in one corner 
a little slipper with a four inch heel and a 
one inch toe, lay on its side, keeping lonesome 
company with one silvery, transparent stock- 
ing. 

One wall of the room was covered with pic- 
tures of boys tacked up recklessly—youths in 
sport shirts open at the collar, with fascinating 
long pipes held in one hand—youths in heavy 
overcoats with eyes remotely romantic under 
low-turned hat brims. The picture had been 
removed from the frame of one, and on the 
white background had been printed in heavy 
black ink—“Little Rollo, Gone But Not For- 
gotten. Sept. 19, 1926.” 

On the other wall hung a cascade of dance 


programs—gay little crested affairs, with 
names and dates and an occasional note 
scrawled over them. A red balloon, a wilted 
corsage and an ornate crepe paper hat were 
suspended at intervals, and above them all, a 
title cut from a magazine read: “What College 
Did to Me.” Looking at them, one sensed even- 
ings of moonlight and laughter and jazz. 

In one corner there was a desk. A rather 
barren, deserted looking desk, except for a 
chocolate box, a Felix Cat which smirked in 
patent leather satisfaction, and one text book. 
Lying on the floor under the desk was a sheet 
of theme paper on which there were four lines 
of writing, one enormous blot, and innumerable 
hieroglyphics, names and Greek letters. The 
paper was headed: “English theme No. 4, Sept. 
30, 1926. Why I came to College”. The four 
lines read as follows: “The real reason I came 
to college was to gain an education, to increase 
my knowledge, and to gain—” here the blot 
abruptly cut the sentence short. 


A breeze, suddenly entering, blew the paper 
a little farther under the desk where Felix the 


Patent Leather smirked over the lone text- 
book. 


